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By    a    layman. 
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Fabb  &  Tyler,  "Review"  Office,  Guildhall  Street. 

I. 


ON  THE    SPIRITUAL   EDUCATION    OF    THE 
LAITY. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy  and  to  Churchmen  in  the  Uiiiversiiies, 
by  a  Layman. 


There  has  been  mucli  debate  of  late  about  the  proper  ftmctions 
of  a  layman,  but  I  suppose,  at  least,  that  Tve  are  agreed  that  one 
of  his  first  duties  is  to  be  or  get  himself  taught.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge  we  possess  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  are  singularly  deficient. 

§    1.      PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

I  shall  be  at  once  asked  if  I  am  ignorant  of  the  enormous 
efforts  made  for  elementary  and  Sonday  schools.  These  have 
certainly  done  a  great  deal,  (a.)  Some  people  indeed  would 
dispute  their  value,  saying  that  children  are  elastic,  not  plastic, 
and  that  to  be  a  Sunday  scholar  whose  home  surroundings  were 
bad  has  been  a  stage  in  the  life  of  most  thieves  and  castaways. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  though  some  practice  in  teaching  children 
makes  one's  ideas  and  language  clear,  too  much  of  it  brings  down 
the  subject  and  the  teacher  to  the  level  of  the  pupil  permanently, 
and  that  this  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  popular  rehgion  of  this 
country,  rarely  above  the  Sunday  school  level.  With  all  this  I  have 
not  to  do,  except  to  express  a  fear  that  the  Sunday  scholar  some- 
times monopolizes  the  teaching  energies  of  the  clergy  to  the  neglect 
of  us  male  adults,  (b.)  What  concerns  me  is,  that  primary  education 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  that  besides  those  who  have  not 
been  Sunday  scholars,  we  all  need  teaching  in  later  life,  both  as  to 
more  advanced  subjects  and  as  to  subjects  reviewed  imder  the  new 
experiences  of  adiilt  life.  Yet  nearly  all'  teaching  in  advance  of 
primary  is  completely  haphazard  and  unorganized. 

§    2.       SECULAR   EDUCATIOX. 

§  2.  Let  us  look  at  higher  secular  education  for  a  moment. 
Here  the  greatest  contrast  is  visible.  The  Universities  are 
extending  their  work  in  all  directions  ;  there  is  more  efficient  and 
complete  teaching,  affiliated  colleges  and  new  universities  on  all 
sides.  The  University  of  London  alone  claims  to  have  graduated 
54,000  students.   There  are  improved  appliances ;  ^£30,000  spent  on_ 


a  siiifj^le  laboratory.  There  are  Meohanics'  Institutes,  'I'ecliuic.ai 
Schools,  Free  Libraries,  Science  and  Art  Classes,  in  almost  every 
town,  not  to  speak  of  cheap  newspapers.  Higher  secular  educa- 
tion then  is  diffused  everywhere.  It  has  had  to  create  a  demand, 
if  you  will,  but  it  is  accepted  and  progresses.  The  Philistine  is 
giving  ground,  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  men  are  ac- 
customed to  exact  thought  and  literary  study.  The  vast  number 
of  learned  societies,  and  the  needs  of  scientific  trades  and  employ- 
ments, help  to  fill  their  ranks  still  more.  The  Local  Examinations 
of  Cambridge  alone  direct  and  stimulate  the  work  of  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  students  yearly,  and  the  Extension 
Lectures  in  large  towns  carry  on  the  teaching  of  advilts,  whose 
private  stiidies  are  rendered  exact  and  fruitful  by  the  careful 
assistance  of  specialists.  In  a  colliery  town,  where  I  was  staying, 
the  great  effect  of  these  lectures  was  said  to  be  not  only  or  so  much 
that  they  made  a  few  good  scholars,  but  that  they  gave  an 
impetus  whereby  numbers  of  men  made  some  intellectual  pursuit 
their  own  and  lived  a  fuller  and  a  better  life.  Naturally  too, 
these  men  estimated  highly  just  those  studies  to  which  they  were 
led  to  give  exact  thought,  and  which  they  were  shown  had  a 
scientific  basis  and  method. 

We  have  two  fairly  numerous  classes.  (1)  The  first  consists  of 
more  thoughtful  artisans,  clerks  and  still  poorer  men  who  will  cut 
short  even  their  night's  res-t  to  prepare  for  a  good  lecturer,  and 
who  have  already  some  habits  of  reading,  and  who  are  being 
rapidly  increas  jd  by  the  improved  board  schools.  (2)  Then  there 
are  numbers  of  well  educated  men  with  pecuniary  means,  who,  it 
may  be,  read  their  Plato,  or  their  Herbert  Spencer  with  pleasure, 
and  who  belong  to  various  learned  societies  and  universities,  but 
all  these  are  expected  to  learn  Christian  dogma  and  ethics  anyhow 
from  parochial  sermons.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject 
I  would  direct  your  attention  to  Mr.  Moulton's  able  pamphlet  on 
the  University  Extension  Movement,  showing  the  great  demand 
there  is  for  more  education,  I  do  not  say  always  making  itself 
heard,  but  createable  and  ready  to  spring  into  life  under  f avoiirable 
conditions  and  proper  organization.*  Their  system  seems  to  have 
solved  these  conditions,  and  I  believe  churchmen  might  learn 
much  from  the  organization  and  from  the  special  tone  and 
character  of  the  lectures.  The  whole  pamphlet  is  well  worth 
parusal.  In  the  preface  by  Prof.  Stuart,  we  learn  that  600  courses 
of  lectures  and  classes  have  been  held  within  the  last  ten  years, 
with  a  total  of  60,000  pupils  from  nearly  every  rank  of  society, 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  a 
great  development  can  be  given  to  higher  education  amongst  the 
masses,  reaching  much  more  widely  than  the  movement  has  yet 
reached.     The  object  of  the  lectures,  we  find  later  on,  has  been 

*  The  University  Extension  Moyementj  by  E.  G.  Moulton,  M.A. 
Bemrose  &  Sons,  London.     . 
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university  cdwcatiou  for  the  Avhole  nation  by  an  itinerant  system 
connected  with  the  old  universities.  It  was  started  en  the 
application  of  some  towns  to  the  universities,  and  the  amount 
already  paid  by  the  towns  to  the  Syndicate  is  over  ^825,000, 
besides  all  the  local  expenses  of  rooms  and  management. 

There  are  found  to  be  (1)  popular  lectiire  audiences,  and 
(2)  a  percentage  of  actual  students  attendmg  classes  after  each 
lecture  who  have  amounted  to  37,000  in  number.  The  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  wants  of  both,  results  in  making  the  teaching  on 
the  one  hand  more  impressive  and  taking,  and  on  the  other  in 
giving  it  thoroughness.  No  single  or  disconnected  lectures  are 
permitted,  and  a  printed  syllabus  of  each  lecture  in  a  three 
month's  coiu-se,  with  references  to  usefiil  authorities,  is  sold,  which 
miist  fu-st  be  approved  of  by  the  central  management.  Weekly 
exercises  are  done  by  all  students  who  are  willing,  and  in  the 
class-meeting  discussion  takes  place,  difficulties  are  explained, 
questions  answered,  and  a  voluntary  examination  vmder  a  different 
person  ends  the  course.  The  fundamental  idea  o£  the  movement 
has  been  tliroughout  education  for  the  busy  of  all  classes. 
Artisans,  clerks  and  shop-j)eople,  miners  and  mill-owners,  young 
people  between  leaving  school  and  marriage,  milliners,  and  ladies 
with  leisure,  are  to  be  found  in  the  classes. 

One  thing,  they  say,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt :  "  That  higher  ediication  is  a  cavise  which  can 
roiise  passionate  effort  amongst  those  who  would  seem  to  be  placed 
in  conditions  the  most  unfavourable  to  it,  who  have  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  lack  of  opportunity,  but  also  with  poverty  and 
hardship.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  north,  there  was  "  a 
population  eager  for  knowledge,  travelling  long  distances  to  seek 
it  in  all  kinds  of  weather  over  the  roughest  of  roads."  Miners 
trudged  five  or  six  and  even  ten  miles  after  their  work  on  dark 
winter  nights  to  attend  the  lectures,  and  actually  collected  funds 
to  have  them  carried  on  in  several  villages.  Indeed  there  is  a 
missionary  spirit  roused  in  connection  with  the  movement,  and 
again  and  again  a  local  habit  or  custom  of  attending  lectures  has 
been  engendered. 

Various  kinds  of  local  institutions  already  in  the  field  are 
found  to  give  help  and  to  receive  it  from  the  lectures.  Such  local 
bodies  have  lectiu'e-rooms,  libraries,  museums,  and  niimerous 
interests  in  common ;  and  while  university  lectures  make  a  great 
addition  to  existing  attractions,  they  in  turn  find  the  nucleiis  of 
audiences  ready  made  among  the  members  of  local  societies. 

Though  in  many  places  the  people  seem  to  care  for  nothing  but 
entertainment  at  first,  the  lectures  so  often  create  a  demand  in 
time  by  dint  of  organization  and  energy,  that  in  nine  great  towms 
already  permanent  colleges  for  adults  have  been  founded  where 
minature  universities  arc  growing  up,  the  resiilt  of  these  and  of 
kindred  efforts. 


§    3.      THE    CONTRAST. 

After  such  brilliant  instances  of  success  in  secular  education, 
let  us  see  v/liat  is  being  done  for  tlie  religious  teaching  of  church- 
men, (a.)  The  old  universities  with  their  colleges  being  more  or 
less  secularized,  can  do  little  as  corporate  bodies.  The  theological 
lectures,  which  the  English  Church  at  present  retains,  do  not 
reach  many  beyond  the  candidates  for  holy  orders ;  there  are 
indeed  traces  of  instruction  for  other  undergraduates,  and 
religious  knowledg-e  is  included  in  the  Local  Examinations.  Many 
cf  us  would  not  ask  for  more,  thinking  it  wrong  to  divert  Caesar's 
money  to  divine  uses  in  the  Church,  while  others  think  that  the 
unchiu'ched  universities  could  not  do  useful  work  if  they  would, 
(fc.)  In  one  diocese,  that  of  Oxford,  a  Board  of  Education  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  has  established  a  system  of  lectures 
on  the  Scriptures,  Prayer-Book,  and  Church  History  at  twenty 
centres  in  the  diocese,  with  about  850  attendants.  A  Church 
History  Society  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  v/ork,  giving  advice  to 
students,  and  forming  libraries.*  (c.)  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment 
forget  great  individual  efforts  by  earnest  clergymen  in  the 
Universities  and  in  the  xountry  for  higher  religious  ediication, 
such  as  Mr.  Newton  Mant's  lectures,  and  those  in  Great  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  last  Michaelmas.t  (d.)  There  are  the  societies  for 
issuing  religious  books  without  teachers,  and  a  few  others  such  as  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society,  which  send  teachers,  but  whose  very 
naines,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unknown  to  most  lay- 
men who  do  not  move  in  clerical  circles,  (e.)  We  have  got  rid  of 
the  Monastic  schools,  of  the  Friars,  of  the  lectures  of  the  Canons,,^ 
and  of  those  set  up  by  the  Puritans,  all  of  them  powerfid 
agencies,  and  we  are  now  reduced,  with  the  exceptions  I  have 
mentioned,  to  sermons  from  busy  parochial  clergymen  which 
are  partly  hortatory,  or  meditational,  in  a  sense  unsystematic,  and 
addressed  to  mixed  audiences  without  discussion  of  individual 
dificultics  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  they  should  be  other- 
wise. If  one  wishes  to  study  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  out 
what  to  read,  or  how  to  get  advice  or  help  in  reading.  I  may  not 
know  a  compel  (nt  clergyman,  still  more  likely  I  nay  bo  diifident 
about  asking  him,  or  I  may  net  be  a  regulp^r  church-goer.  Most 
men  are  left  to  glean  what  they  can,  and,  in  short,  there  is  an 
almost  coraplete  absence  of  the  beautifully  organized  means  of 
learning  which  we  find  in  a  secular  matters.  We  are  in  the  stage 
where  secular  education  was  a  himdred  years  ago,  and  the  result  to 
religion  nrast  be  ruinous,  (f.)  A  visitor  to  Birmingham ,  Nottingham 
or  Liverpool,  for  instance,  sees  magnificent  buildings  with  first-rate 

*  Eeporfc  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  IIoji.  Sec,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Brown.  S.  Paul's  Rectory,  Wokingiiam. 

t  Lectures  on  Chm-ch  Doctrine  (First  Series).  Spalding,  Cambridge. 

J  At  Worcester,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere  the  beginnings  of  a  revival' 
of  lectiu'os  by  the  canons  hiive  lately  been  sucn. 


lectures  on  secular  subjects,  but  where  are  the  means  for  the  exact 
study  of  religious  matters  in  those  towns  ?  He  sees  the  scientific 
bodies  and  the  ancient  universities  telling  the  people  that  certain 
subjects  riclaly  repay  exact  study,  but  that  desultory  reading  does 
not.  They  speak  not  only  with  undisputed  authority,  but  offer 
honours  and  rewards.  At  one  centre,  wliich  I  know  well,  I  saw 
university  classes  on  physiology,  history  and  economics,  with  a 
roll  of  four  hundred  attendants,  not  only  hearing  but  reading, 
writing  papers,  discussing  difficulties,  and  consulting  authorities 
from  the  shelves  of  public  libraries.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
artisans  and  clerks  turned  into  zealous  students  under  teachers  of 
high  repute.  Yet  I  heard  of  no  religious  teaching  for  them  above 
Sunday  Schools,  except  sermons,  and  here  and  there  a  Com- 
municant or  Bible  Class.  It  was  a  strange  contrast.  One  was 
inclined  to  ask.  Is  there  nothing  to  repay  study  in  the  (1)  science 
of  Christian  theology,  (2)  ethics,  or  (3)  philosophy,  (4)  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  the  world,  (5)  or  in 
evidences,  (6)  or  in  Holy  Writ  itself  and  its  interpretation,  (7)  or 
even  in  the  history  or  meaning  of  our  rites ;  or  do  the  clergy  fear 
our  thinking  of  these  things  ?  Yet  Mr.  Bradlaugh^s  friends  had 
courses  of  lectiu-es  going  on  in  such  subjects,  and  the  clergy  are 
everywhere  to  be  found  helj^ing  on  higher  education,  except  as  a  rule 
in  their  own  province.  Though  we  have  plenty  of  learned  and 
zealous  clergy,  we  want  organization.  Their  time  is  largely  en- 
croached on  by  teacliing  the  young  and  '^  serving  tables,^'  and 
perhaps  this  is  right,  yet  how  are  the  masses  of  educated  laymen 
to  be  retained  if  secular  subjects  are  alone  presented  to  them  as 
worthy  of  exact  study  ? 

(gr.)  The  English  Church  is  placed  in  a  position  peculiarly 
demanding  historical  knowledge.  Not  only  must  disendowment 
take  place  if  owx  liistory  be  not  found  clear,  but  we  must  logically 
become  either  Romanists  or  Dissenters  at  once.  Again,  a  grea.t 
part  of  the  existing  dissent  arises  from  the  intellectual  exercise 
and  keen  interest  stirred  up  in  members  of  a  chapel  contrasted 
with  the  absence  of  thought  in  Churchmen.  Not  only  is  his 
creed  presented  to  the  Chui'climan  as  the  only  thing  that  is 
unworthy  of  exact  study,  but  he  is  rarely  taught  to  take 
any  active  interest  in  it  at  all.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  is 
an  instance  of  a  keen  thinker  looking  in  vain,  if  his  biography 
is  true,  for  instruction  and  help  in  early  difficulties,  and  actually 
out  driven  of  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the  energy  and  learr- 
ing  of  the  clergy,  numbers  of  men  from  ignorance  of  the  intellectual, 
historical  and  apologetic  sides  of  Christianity,  and  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  former  heresies  which  have  been  long  ago  threshed 
out  and  disproved,  are  ready  to  take  as  true  any  ingenious  theory 
against  it ;  or  they  as  lightly  reject  definitions  wliich  enshrine  the 
research,  the  discussions,  and  "  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  multitude 
of  Christian  thinkers."  Not  only  are  there  men  who  fancy  that 
since  certain  advances  of  science  religion  has  ceased  to  be  more 
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than  a  mere  sentiment,  but  there  are  numbers  of  well-read  men 
who,  from  their  entire  ignorance  of  Christian  doctrines,  look  on 
them  as  mere  absurdities  and  logomachies.  How  many  of  us  who 
are  highly  educated  in  secular  matters  have  had  little  beyond  what 
was  learnt  in  childhood  of  religious  teaching  ?  The  State  and 
public  bodies  afford,  as  we  have  seen,  facilities  for  the  study  of  the 
former,  but  to  Churchmen,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  old 
universities,  falls  the  duty  of  presenting  religious  knowledge  in  a 
manner  at  least  as  attractive  and  dignified. 

(h.)  Not  only  do  working  men  say  that  the  Prayer-Book  is  too 
intricate  for  new  comers  in  Church,  but  where  is  one  to  go  for 
authoritative  explanation  and  instruction  on,  let  us  say,  the 
Athanasian  Creed?  Personally,  I  hardly  ever  heard  the  popu- 
lar objections  to  it  met,  except  in  certain  Church  papers  and 
magazines,  while  plenty  of  regular  church-goers  have  never  had 
its  meaning  explained  at  all.  Like  other  technical  documents,  it 
must  and  does  appear  intensely  absurd  to  the  uninstructed, 
however  logical  and  common  sense  it  is  when  interpreted.  And 
with  all  respect  to  our  teachers,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
explain  the  theology  of  its  sviccessive  clauses  and  its  technical 
terms  to  mixed  audiences  in  ordinary  sermons,  any  more  than  one 
could  be  taught  the  science  of  physiology  by  attending  addresses 
on  health.  I  can  only  say  that  in  one  ably-conducted  Church  paper 
which  I  accidentally  met  with,  I  have  found  valid  and  telling  answers 
to  hundreds  of  weighty  objections  against  the  Church  and  its  sys- 
tem, which  most  of  us  laymen  feel  the  force  of,  though  few  of  us  are 
aware  that  answers  to  them  exist,  answers  which  show  that  seem- 
ing defects  are  real  excellencies.  Pare  down  as  you  may  the  Church, 
or,  indeed,  the  Christian  system,  it  still  remains  an  elaborate  one, 
and  if  presented  before  an  intellectual  community  without 
scientific  and  thorough  exposition,  it  is  often  either  despised 
or  rejected.  Is  it  likely  that  that  large  part  of  the  nation  who 
are  on  the  level  of  exact  students  in  other  matters  will  put  up 
with  milk  and  water  in  theology  ? 

(i.)  There  is  a  special  danger  at  the  present  time.  The  man 
thus  left  uninstructed,  if  he  does  not  at  once  despise  Christianity, 
will  bring  to  bear  on  it  a  criticism  quite  destructive  in  his  own 
view.  For  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  being  found  of  such  immense 
practical  use  in  the  physical  sciences,  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  jurisprudence,  politics  and  similar  sciences  with 
success.  When  applied  to  the  history  of  religion  by  an  unlearned 
person  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  its  true  use),  Christianity  and 
Fetishism  appear  merely  two  kindred  growths,  which  need  no  God 
to  account  for  them,  if  you  only  leave  out  of  view  the  historical 
facts  of  the  former.  Universal  belief  is  an  argument  to  such  a 
man  of  universal  untruth,  and  historical  facts  which  you  have  not 
otudied  are  nothing  to  a  big  theory  which  you  think  should  cover 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  a  more  common  view  than  is  generally 
thought.     Not  only,  then,  must  we   expect  heresies  but  "  Philis- 
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tinism/'  or  contempt  for  religious  culture,  the  subject-matter  being 
unknown  and  its  utility  disbelieved  in.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Materialist,  whose  ethics  were  mere  hedonism,  has  been  known  to 
have  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Catholic  stand-point  by 
simply  attending  to  facts  of  history  and  taking  care  not  to  start 
with  one  of  the  very  common  distorted  pictvires  of  the  faith  which 
give  such  bitter  offence  to  the  world  at  large,  and  do  such  damage 
to  the  Church. 

(j.)  Philosophy. — As  an  old  Moral  Science  student,  one  is  struck 
by  the  facts  that  while  an  increasing  circle  of  readers  is  found 
for  Plato,  Hegel,  Spencer  and  such  writers,  it  seems  to  be  no  one's 
province  to  explain  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  theology  to 
crowds  of  Cliristian  students  as  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  great 
doctors  of  the  middle  ages  did ;  secondly,  that  anything  like  scien- 
tific teaching  of  ethics  is  almost  unheard  of  (though  some  would 
say  that  the  Christian  is  the  only  person  who  has  any  reasonable 
ground  for  being  moral).  In  a  word,  ethics,  which  are  the  chief 
biisiness  of  our  lives,  and  philosophy,  which  really  includes  and 
settles  the  disputes  of  each  age,  are  left  to  teachers  more  or  less 
foreign  to  the  Church. 

Is  it  not  a  scandal,  for  instance,  that  while  the  London  Uni- 
versity can  insist  on  thousands  of  men  and  women  acqiiiring  a 
certain  knowledge  of  philosophy,  we  are  left  ignorant  of  its  im- 
portance as  the  handmaid  of  theology.  As  the  writer  of  "Reason- 
able Apprehensions  "*  said,  "  we  are  leaving  all  our  arms  to  the 
enemy.''  The  medical  student  and  indeed  every  edu.cated  man  is 
brought  by  the  consideration,  it  may  be  of  evolution,  to  the  ques- 
tions. What  is  matter?  What  is  mind.^  Have  they  a  begin- 
ning or  an  end?  What  are  the  limits  of  human  thought? 
In  seeking  for  an  answer  he  finds  teachers  of  all  kinds  ready 
to  help  him,  but  the  Church  does  not  come  forward  in  all 
the  majesty  of  the  oldest  teaching  society  in  the  world  to  aid  him 
in  his  lawful  inquiries.  She  does  not  indeed  want  learned 
defenders,  biit  she  does  not  say  as  of  old,  "  These  questions  are 
peculiarly  the  province  of  my  doctors.  The  canons  of  every 
cathedi-al,  or  similar  bodies,  offer  you  in  every  city  the  fullest 
instruction  and  guidance  which  you  can  get  from  mortal  man, 
weighing  and  sifting  both  modern  and  ancient  theories  in  their 
lectures,  shewing  you  now  the  growth  of  human  thought  and  its 
failures,  and  now  that  your  religion  is  not  the  product  of  some 
worn  out  philosopliic  system,  but  that  my  Lord  rules  as  he  created, 
both  matter  and  mind." 

(k.)  Biit  to  turn  to  other  points  of  view.  The  fighting  power  of 
the  Church  at  the  present  time  in  political  matters  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  sound  knowledge  her  laity  have.  The  clergy 
cannot  be  always  preaching  on  Church  politics,  but  if  we  have 

*  "  Eeasonable  Apprehensions  and  Reassuring  Hints,"  by  the  Eev. 
J.  Footman.    Field  &  Tuer,  Leadenhall  Press. 
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that  mighty  bulwark,  a  learned  laity,  not  only  will  disendowment 
fail,  but  Greater  Britain  with  her  300  million  souls  may  be  at  last 
united  in  the  one  Catholic  faith. 

Again,  if  employment  in  higher  religious  education  could  be 
had,  a  certain  class  of  highly-talented  men  would  be  attracted  to 
Holy  Orders.  Two  of  the  ablest  men  I  know  expressed  their  fear 
of  being  compelled  to  devote  themselves  to  parish  work,  but  great 
learning  and  powers  of  teaching  would  find  a  noble  field  in  such 
an  occupation  as  this.  There  may  be  earnest  men  who  would  fail 
as  parish  clergy,  but  who  could  do  inestimable  service  in  this  way. 

§  4.     Eemedies. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  two  or  three  remedies,  till  better 
ones  be  formulated,  (a.)  First,  systematic  lectures,  modelled 
on  and  supplementing  the  University  Extension  ones,  and 
uniting  with  the  Evidence  and  Church  Defence  Societies.  We 
might  thus  provide  more  or  less  complete  courses  of  study  in 
all  large  towns,  with  the  permission  of  the  parish  clergy,  giving 
lists  of  books  and  advice,  and  forming  libraries,  student's  guilds, 
and  perhaps  examinations,  besides  lectures  and  individual  teach- 
ing. An  Indian  churchman  suggests  that  teaching  by  correspon- 
dence would  help  others,  if  there  be  a  well-known  local  secretary 
to  advise  all  comers,  (b.)  For  those  who  never  can  or  will  study, 
would  it  be  possible  to  permit  the  reading  aloud  in  church,  after 
service,  of  continuous  portions  of  such  writers  as  Taylor,  Liddon, 
Goulburn,  with  sacred  poetry  and  history  ?  (c)  For  the  poor 
who  cannot  read  among  their  children  in  their  single  rooms, 
cannot  we  open  a  quiet  w^ell-stocked  reading-room  (smoking  per- 
mitted) for  Sunday  afternoons  ?  (cl.)  Besides  forming  special 
libraries,  can  we  furnish  the  public  free  libraries  and  indeed  the 
village  pviblic-houses,  with  Church  magazines  and  papers  to  reach 
other  classes.  Possibly  even  the  clergyman's  Guardian,  when  read, 
might,  if  sent  to  the  parlour  of  the  village  public,  influence 
numbers  who  are  hostile  from  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  whose  information  is  now  confined  to  the  columns  of  Lloyd  or 
Reynolds. 

§  5.     Difficulties. 

There  are  some  all-important  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the 
Extension  Lectures.  (a.)  There  was  the  greatest  trouble  to 
make  known  the  work  to  the  people  it  concerned,  and  a  great 
difficulty  would  be  to  bring  such  teaching  to  the  notice  of  the 
large  masses  who  are  neither  in  clerical  circles  or  even  church- 
goers ;  non-religious  people,  and  opponents  of  the  Church. 
(b.)  Yet  ev^en  these  could  be  reached,  as  the  sons  of  St.  Francis 
reached  the  masses  of  untaught  or  Manich.san  townsfolk  in  the 
13th  century,  if  the  lectures,  when  well  advertised,  be  made 
interesting-  and  pitched  high  enough.     Much  of  the  delight  shown 
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in  tlie  Extension  lectures  springs  from  the  belief  that  §cience  has 
at  this  tirne^  together  with  a  more  perfect  method^  a  vast  store  of 
new  acquisitions  which  men  are  eager  and  proud  to  learn  about. 
People  will  not  attend  mere  schoolboy  teaching,  or  that  which  is 
merely  goody.  There  are  men  who  are  attracted  by  a  meeting  in 
a  town  hall  but  not  by  one  in  a  church  school-room;  who  will 
study  a  religious  subject  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  but  who 
forget  to  hear  sermons,  or  to  attend  a  Bible  class ;  now  it  is  as 
necessary  to  attract  these  men  as  to  reach  the  clerically  minded 
person  or  the  regular  church-goer.  The  early  Franciscans  found 
that  to  make  way  with  their  hearers,  they  must  study  the  most 
scientific  theology,  and  while  becoming  the  popular  preachers  of 
the  age,  they  produced  such  men  as  Ockham,  the  nominalist, 
and  Bacon,  the  student  of  nature.* 

Thus  ideal  lectures  will  not  be  limited  to  Bible  botany  or 
Jewish  kings,  though  being  thoroiigh  they  will  include  all  this, 
but  they  will  elevate  their  hearers  to  the  grandest  conceptions  of 
religion,  and  they  will  give  the  latest  residts  of  modern  study. 
Such  lectures  may  even  be  in  a  sense  polemical,  for  they  are 
addressed  to  citizens  of  the  Eternal  City  who  have  a  right  to 
■  discuss  the  politics  of  their  state,  distasteful  as  this  may  be  to 
foreigners. 

(c.)  The  success  of  the  Extension  Lectures  again  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  their  organization.  To  get  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  and  to  have  a  good  permanent  local  secretary  and  sup- 
jjorters  is  most  important.  Then,  too,  they  are  said  to  interfere 
with  no  existing  society ;  they  can  combine  with  any,  their  func- 
tion is  to  fill  up  gaps  and  connect  local  bodies  with  the  University. 
To  create  another  little  society  unknown  in  99  parishes  out  of  100 
v/ould  be  a  great  waste  of  power,  but  we  may  link  together 
jDresent  ones,  utilize,  extend,  and  make  known  their  work,  and 
add  to  it  the  prestige  and  learning  of  teachers  fresh  from  the  old 
universities.  It  seems  to  me,  that  such  a  work  as  this  should 
apjjeal  most  strongly  to  Cambridge  Churchmen,  who  have  peculiar 
qualifications  for  it.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  and  influence  created  by  good  Extension  Lectures, 
must  long  to  see  the  Church  utilize  siich  a  force. 

(d.)  Lastly,  as  they  have  often  created  a  demand,  cannot  we 
do  the  same  ?  Where  such  a  demand  for  religious  knowledge 
does  not  actitally  appear,  we  have,  I  think,  still  grounds  for  hope 
when  we  consider  the  vast  sale  of  religious  books,  and  the  com- 
monly possessed  rudiments  of  religious  knov/ledge,  the  increasing 
readers  of  Spencer  a.nd  other  philosophic  writers,  and  perhaps 
the  national  character  itself. 


*  See  the  interesting  account  of  a  state  of  things  not  unhkc  that  of 
the  present  day  in  Brewer's  Monnmieiila  FrcDiciscana. 


§  6.     Subjects. 

I  nitist  add  a  few  words  to  explain  what  I  have  said  as  to 
the  subjects  needed  in  such  a  scheme,  though  this  is  properly  the 
business  of  the  clergy.  With  all  deference  then  to  the  opinion  of 
experts,  seven  branches  of  study  might  be  proposed: — 1.  Evi- 
dences ;  2.  History ;  3.  Theology ;  4.  Philosophy ;  5.  Ethics ; 
6.  Liturgiology ;  7.  Art.  As  to  Evidences  I  shall  say  nothing. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  to  be  found  who  can  enter  fully  into  the 
special  system  of  philosophy  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  given 
error,  and  no  one  else  can  do  more  than  talk  at  random  in  answer- 
ing it.  In  history  yve  have  a  subject  that  must  be  rescued  from 
common  contempt  and  reproach.  Wliile  admitting  that  theologians 
have  human  tempers,  we  have  first  to  shov/  that  the  odium 
theohgicum  does  not  account  for  all,  that  our  ancestors  were 
not  fools  or  mere  "  angry  insects,"  but  were  trying  to  find 
solutions  to  difficulties  akin  to  those  which  trouble  us  on  real  and 
vital  points.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  with  regard  to  the 
Arian  controversy.  We  so  often  find  our  histories  filled  with 
misrepresentations  of  the  Church  that  the  student  who  does  not 
know  the  facts  of  the  case  and  her  real  motives  is  in  danger  of 
losing  all  his  respect  for  her  character.  The  vivid  picture  of  the 
Christian  society,  which  a  study  of  the  early  Fathers  and  such 
documents  as  the  Clementine  Constitutions  bring  to  the  mind  not 
only  helps  us  to  understand  better  the  society  as  she  now  exists, 
but  is  a  necessity  for  men  who  are  asked  to  accept  various  myth 
theories  as  true.  With  regard  to  the  Church  in  England,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  tha.t  her  enemies  will  make  short  work  with  her 
unless  her  history  can  be  put  more  plainly  before  the  democracy, 
and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Primate, 
who  said,  "  There  ought  to  be  in  these  days  a  quiet  association  of 
able  men,  thinkers  and  readers,  both  lay  and  clerical,  ready  to 
visit  our  towns  and  villages  and  to  lecture  on  Church  History  and 
Church  Biography"  (Primary  Charge  of  the  Archbishop);  and  again 
he  has  remarked  that  not  one  in  ten  in  the  English  Church  could  de- 
fend the  principles  of  his  church  or  knew  as  much  aboiit  its  history 
as  almost  every  Dissenter  or  Roman  Catholic  could  urge  in  defence 
of  their  chiu-ches.  In  Theology  again,  everyone  forms  crude 
notions  of  their  own,  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  and  on  reason,  which  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
Church,  if  not  its  early  secret  traditions,  has  gradually  syste- 
matized. As  Ueberweg  says,  no  community  can  return  to  the 
embryonic  state  and  remain  there.  If  the  dogmas  laid  down  by 
experts  are  true  but  complex,  real  students  will  appreciate  them 
the  more.  "  No  one  builds  up  for  himself  a  new  mathematics, 
disregarding  the  labours  of  others."  This  is  true  not  only  in  such 
matters  as  textual  criticism  and  Biblical  exegesis,  but  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Divine  nature,  of  the  office  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Church  and  Sacraments.     Surely  it  is  possible  to  have  a  definite 
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body  of  docti'ino  taug-ht  systematically  and  in  an  attractive 
manner.  In  all  sciences  there  are  disputed  points,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  teachers  in  physiology  for  insiance  from  explaining- 
first  the  settled  and  then  the  more  disputed  portions.  And  this 
brings  ns  to  Philosophy.  Liddon  has  well  pointed  out  how  the 
earliest  Christian  theology  based  and  explained  itself  on  current 
philosophj^,  and  every  system  presupposes  and  is  wrapped  up  with 
philosophic  theories,  or  at  least  expresses  itself  in  their  terms. 
Now,  the  thoughtful  man  needs  to  have  this  made  clear  to  him.  He 
requires  the  accidental  philosophic  garb  pointing  out  to  him,  and 
he  must  be  shown  how  to  square  the  essential  part  of  his  creed 
with  that  philosophic  system  which  commends  itself  to  his  mind. 
Not  only  have  I  heard  the  deepest  systems  discussed  by  some  of 
the  poorest  of  the  lower  orders,  but  there  are  men  in  every  rank 
who  to  believe  thoroughly  miist  grasp  the  relation  of  their 
theology  to  certain  criteria  of  truth.  Again,  there  are  certain 
"  idols  of  the  den  "  which  hinder  men  from  Christianity,  whether 
these  be  the  special  dangers  of  Platonism,  or  of  the  Critical 
philosophy,  or  of  Hegel.  These  one  may  fall  into  unconsciously 
if  not  warned,  though  ignorant  even  of  the  names  of  those  writers. 
In  Ethics  not  only  do  such  questions  as  that  of  Free-will  require 
the  soundest  treatment,  but  the  duty  of  Christians  to  the  civil 
power,  to  the  Poor  and  Criminal  classes,  demands  the  most  careful 
thovight  if  Churchmen  are  to  act  rightly  and  justly  upon  the 
questions  of  the  day.  They  cannot  be  left  to  the  clergy  alone, 
every  layman  has  need  of  exact  and  scientific  study  in  them. 
Besides,  in  this  country  we  have  the  history  of  an  ethical  school  of 
great  power.  Not  only  Sanderson  and  J.  Taylor,  but  Hobbes  and 
Ciidworth,  Clarke  and  Butler,  Hume,  Adam  Smith  and  Paley, 
Bentham  and  Mill  have  written  on  the  great  problems  of  human 
duty.  We  find  Bishop  King  on  the  one  hand  and  Samuel 
Morley  on  the  other  pleading  for  a  more  honest  and  thorough 
study  of  the  laws  of  Christian  morahty  in  our  own  days.  Let  us 
have  courses  then  commencing  with  a  historical  sketch  from 
the  time  of  Aquinas  onwards  embracing  the  Methods  of  ethics  and 
such  matters  as  the  moral  Sense,  Conscience,  Free-will,  the  self- 
regarding  virtues  and  those  affecting  others,  considering  not  only 
the  duties  of  Truth,  Piety,  and  Piirity,  but  the  light  Christianity 
throws  on  Socialism,  War,  Usury,  Smuggling  and  Competition. 
Finally,  Liturgiology  and  Christian  Art  themselves  though  imable, 
like  aU  the  subjects  I  have  spoken  of,  to  make  men  moral  or  good 
Christians,  have  their  importance,  their  teachings  and  their  power 
of  creating  an  interest  in  sacred  things,  which  may  make  these 
more  acceptable  to  men  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  things 
which  can  be  demonstrated  but  not  seen,  which  are  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  Let  us  suppose  some  such  system  carried  out.  Then  in 
every  large  town  there  would  be  a  permanent  secretary  acting  as 
a  common  centre  for  the  Evidence  and  other  Church  Instruction 
Societies,  among  which  would  be,  I  hope,  one  of  Cambridge  men 
ready  to  impart  to  others  the  best  fruit  of  L^niversity  learning. 
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Sucli  a  mau  would  collect  suj^porters  from  the  neigli])ouriug 
parishes  with  permission  of  the  clergy,  stir  up  the  public  interest, 
arrange  lectures  and  give  information  as  to  books  and  teachers. 

One  or  two  courses  of  weekly  lectures  could  be  looked  for  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months  followed  by  classes  for  discussion 
of  difficulties.  These  in  a  few  years  would  afford  a  fairly  complele 
round  of  instruction  and  would  attract  an  increasing  circle  of 
students.  The  lecturers,  who  would  I  believe  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  numbers  of  parish  clergymen,  would  include  both  those  of 
existing  societies  together  with  theologians  from  the  Universities, 
certain  of  the  Cathedral  canons  and  other  gifted  clergy  and 
laymen.  The  students  would  again  form  guilds  for  carrying  on 
still  farther  special  branches  of  the  work.  Libraries,  and  if 
desirable  examinations,  would  be  arranged,  but  in  any  case  the 
ideal  of  earnest  honest  study  with  help  in  difficulties  would  be 
brought  before  the  rich  man  and  the  poor  alike. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Church  has  a  wonderful 
opportunity  at  the  present  time.  If  she  can  only  reach  the  new 
democracy  and  the  students  of  the  new  learning,  and  explain 
rationally  to  them  her  system,  her  power  will  be  enormously 
increased,  but  there  is  imminent  danger  of  the  present  great 
ignorance  changing  into  active  hostility  or  contempt.  There  is  a 
wave  of  education  passing  by,  will  the  bark  of  the  Church  mount 
on  it  or  will  she  be  stranded  ?  Can  the  different  shades  of  opinion 
within  her  combine  to  ensure  to  every  Englishman,  at  least  as 
good  means  of  exact  study  in  matters  of  the  faith  as  there  now 
are  in  secular  ones  ? 
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